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TriE  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
the  Blind  is  located  at  “ Cedar  Spring,”  four  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Spartanburg,  and  may  be  reached  directly  from  Columbia  by  the  “Spartan- 
burg and  Union  llailroad,”  so  soon  as  that  road  is  completed. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  persons  wishing  to  visit  the  Institution 
will  make  their  calls  on  Thursday  in  each  week,  between  the  hours  of  nine, 
A.  M.,  and  four,  P.  M.  Those  who  may  be  traveling,  or  so  situated  that 
they  cannot  make  their  calls  on  the  regular  day  appointed  for  visitors,  will 
be  i’ceeived  at  any  time,  as  exceptions  to  the  ge"heral  rule. 

Persons  wishing  to  seo  the  President  of  the  Institution  on  lusiness  must 
make  their  calls  on  Wednesday  in  each  week,  and  at  no  other  time. 
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PEESIDENT’S  REPORT 


To  the  Commissioners  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 

Gtentlemen  : The  time  has  arrived  for  the  annual  report  of  this  institution. 

I can  scarcely  realize  that  the  eighth  year  is  almost  closed  since  I com- 
menced the  work  of  its  establishment.  And  now,  pausing  for  a moment, 
memory  unfolds  her  record,  and  one  almost  unbroken  chain  of  merciful 
providences  is  found  written  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise.  These  I shall 
never  be  able  to  present  in  any  formal  report.  In  the  midst  of  the  busy 
scenes  necessarily  concentrated  around  me,  I have  been  unable  to  notice  all 
the  incidental  bearings,  and  recollection  may  never  be  excited  to  recall  them. 
I have,  for  reasons  proper  to  all  sensitive  minds,  carefully  avoided  writing 
too  much  about  a work  in  which  I would  be  compelled  to  present  myself 
before  the  world.  The  aspirations  which  could  swell  the  breast  of  any  man, 
so  as  to  cause  him  to  meet  difficulties  of  whatever  cast,  and  give  success  to 
an  enterprise  designed  to  bless  suffering  nature,  cannot,  it  is  true,  forbear  to 
claim  their  merited  reward.  But  it  is  a painful  defect  in  any  mind,  after 
having  fought  external  difficulties,  and  left  no  question  of  success,  then  to 
fall  a sacrifice  to  the  cravings  of  self  esteem.  Those  who  have  traced  the 
meanderings  of  the  pathway  from  the  obscurity  of  the  home  of  the  orphan, 
up  to  a welcome  in  the  affections  of  the  good  and  the  great,  know  the  dangers 
which  lie  in  wait  for  them — not  the  least  of  which  is  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart.  And  while  duty  compels  me  to  record  the  history  of  this  institution, 
in  so  far  as  no  other  man  on  earth  can  do  it,  because  of  its  having  been  an 
individual  enterprise  with  myself,  I pray  God,  that  I may  be  properly  taught, 
by  lessons  of  grace,  to  rightfully  attribute  the  cause  of  success  to  Him  who 
rules  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations.  And  then,  in  all  proper  modesty, 
may  the  example,  in  so  far  as  my  effort  may  influence  my  fellow-beings,  bear 
upon  the  destinies  of  young  men,  whose  fortunes  are  scant,  and  who,  but  for 
endurance  and  perseverance,  would  be  consigned  to  obscurity’s  lonely  abode. 

This  day,  with  a soul  swelled  in  thankfulness  to  Heaven’s  God,  I point 
you,  my  countrymen,  to  this  institution,  as  the  offering  of  my  life  to  the 
State  which  gave  me  birth,  and  has  kindly  watched  and  nursed  me. 
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When  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  sitting  shall 
have  been  fully  carried  out  by  you,  I shall  then  know  the  object  of  my  life 
is  secure  in  the  care  of  the  State,  to  be  perpetuated  for  the  benefit  of  that 
part  of  our  population  for  which  it  was  designed.  Then  may  1 only  ask,  at 
your  hands,  that  I have  a place  to  work  in  the  further  upbuilding  and 
extension  of  the  institution  in  usefulness,  until  it  shall  be  the  pride  of  every 
benevolent  minded  citizen  to  claim  it  as  his  own. 

To  what  extent  and  manner  that  resolution  has  been  carried  out  between 
yourselves  and  me,  is  well  understood  by  your  board,  and  will  doubtless  be 
fully  reported  by  you  to  the  next  Legislature.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
necessity  for  me  to  say  more  on  that  subject  in  this  report,  than  to  express 
my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  proceedings. 

The  number  of  pupils  entered  and  taught  in  the  institution  since  its  com- 
mencement, in  various  degrees,  and  at  different  times,  is  sixty-five — fifty  in 
the  department  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  fifteen  in  the  department  for  the 
blind. 

Thirty-seven  have  been  under  instruction  within  this  year,  and  thirty-five 
are  now  in  actual  attendance.  Of  these,  twenty-two  are  in  the  department 
for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  thirteen  in  that  for  the  blind,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  in  the  lists  of  pupils  in  their  proper  places. 

As  respects  the  progress  in  letters  made  by  our  pupils,  T may  here  remark 
general  satisfaction.  Here,  as  in  every  school,  we  have  a diversity  of  capa- 
cities, and  these,  with  us,  presenting  greater  difliculties,  because  of  fhe  peculiar 
condition  of  our  pupils,  and  the  undeveloped  systems  of  their  instruction. 
By  undeveloped,  I moan  that  these  systems  are  yet  in  infancy,  and  remain  to 
be  pushed  forward  by  enterprising  minds.  This,  I say,  with  due  respect  to 
the  fathers  who  have  labored  before  me.  Tt  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a few 
short  years  should  develope  systems,  based  however  well  in  philosophy  of 
mind  and  language,  which  contemplate  obstructions  and  difliculties  in  physi- 
cal organization.  There  are  two  extremes  in  which  popular  mind  is  inclined 
to  run  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  particularly, 
and  perhaps  not  less  so  in  regard  to  the  blind.  The  former,  they  are 
hard  to  believe  can  be  educated  at  all,  until  they  see  the  fact ; and  when 
convinced  that  it  \s  possible,  then  they  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  they  may 
attain  to  the  same  degree  in  education  as  others,  forgetting  that  the  spoken 
language  has  been  deriving,  as  nations,  for  ages,  while  the  sign  language 
may  be  traced  in  its  Americanized  condition  only  a half  century  or  less. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter,  (the  blind,)  the  great  defect  has  been  in  the 
scantiness  of  their  library  in  raised  type.  This  defect,  however,  is  being 
somewhat  remedied  by  new  publications  coming  out  in  dififerent  localities. 

AVith  the  lights  before,  me  T am  inclined  to  think  our  pupils,  in  point  of 
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advancement,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  educated  in  other  institutions 
of  the  kind,  especially  when  it  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  department 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  our  teachers  are  young,  and  though  energetic  and 
pointed  in  their  exercises,  still  need  more  and  more  experience.  I am  stri- 
ving, with  all  attention,  to  increase  their  thoroughness  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  duties  j and  I hope,  if  my  -life  is  spared,  to  see  our  teachers 
inferior  to  none.  In  the  department  for  the  blind,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Professor  Henderson,  the  proficiency  has  been  gratifying,  seeing 
his  department  has  only  been  in  progress  since  April,  1855.  And  I feel 
sure,  with  an  increased  library,  and  his  health  preserved,  his  pupils  will,  by 
their  position  in  letters,  in  a few  years,  testify  to  the  thoroughness  of  his 
method  of  instruction.  And  while  I would,  by  no  means,  excite  undue 
expectations  in  parents  respecting  their  children,  I would  encourage  them  in 
assurances  that  permanent  results  are  had,  and  that  the  institution  is  steadily 
taking  its  position  in  the  discharge  of  its  assignments.  I thus  speak, 
because  experience  has  taught  me  there  are  bounds  beyond  which  human 
effort  may  not  pass. 

We  occasionally  receive  pupils,  who,  from  unknown  causes  to  us,  do  not 
come  up  to  our  expectations.  In  any  event  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  morti- 
fication must  be  felt,  and  we  only  wish  to  share  such  results  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  we  make.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  such 
are  the  conditions  and  relations  of  one  faculty  over  and  with  another,  that 
the  most  observing  may  be  deceived  in  the  mental  capacity  of  a pupil.  We 
are  always  pleased  when  our  disappointment  is  favorable  to  the  pupil;  and 
there  is  a proneness  to  present  our  best  cases  before  the  ■^sitor,  or  in  pub- 
lishing to  the  world  our  test  compositions.  This  may  be  all  right  in  its 
place ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  even  justice  to  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  institutions  of  learning,  particularly  such  as  those  for  deaf  and  dumb, 
requires  an  occasional  exhibition  o,f  the  more  humble  efforts  of  pupils,  whose 
progress  in  letters  is  not  so  good.  Then  the  expectations  of  parents  and 
friends  of  children  would  be  graduated  more  in  accordance  with  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  their  own  children. 

Most  of  those  whom  we  have  graduated  and  sent  home  from  the  depart- 
ment for  deaf  and  dumb,  (none  have  been  graduated  in  that  for  the  blind) 
have  left  us  in  a respectable  condition  of  learning.  And  one  thing  which  I 
have  remarked  speaks  well  for  our  instruction,  viz.,  that  when  they  were 
thrown  off  from  the  institution  among  strangers  to  the  sign  language,  and 
compelled  to  hold  conversations  in  the  written  language,  they  seemed  gene- 
rally to  improve  in  the  use  of  proper  expressions,  or  rather  in  the  complexity 
of  language.  The  point  is  this : The  base  of  their  instruction  is  proven  to 
be  in  the  true  philosophy  of  thought  and  language ; otherwise,  a degeneracy 
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•would  onsuo,  and  shortly  the  whole  fabric  would  tumble  to  the  ground. 
Age,  in  whatever  degree,  has  very  much  to  do  iu  the  education  of  a deaf 
mute.  As  a general  rule,  few  deaf  persons,  having  passed  the  age  of  twenty 
without  mental  traiuing,  I5ay  ever  attain  to  auythiug  like  perfection  iu  ihe 
use  of  the  written  language.  They  may  be,  and  are  capable,  often,  of  great 
improvement  in  their  passions  and  feelings,  and  some  may  even  make  con- 
siderable proBciency  m letters ; but  parents  having  such  childreu  should 
remember  that  it  is  a sacred  thing  with  them  that  they  be  placed  under 
instruction  at  a proper  age.  At  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  to  do 
the  best  we  can  in  that  respect,  without  attaching  blame  to  parents,  that 
some  are  now  so  far  advanced  in  age  iu  the  institutiou,  because,  there  being 
no  school  of  the  kind  iu  the  State  until  recently,  they  could  not  well  avoid 
such  result  unless  sending  them  away,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  iucon- 
venient.  But  so  soon  as  our  buildings  will  enable  us  to  provide  for  all  of 
proper  age,  parents  may  thereafter  be  no  more  excused  for  such  neglect. 
Aud  if,  in  view  of  liberal  provisions  made  them  by  the  State,  for  the  accom- 
modation and  support  of  all,  children  should  be  kept  at  home  until  their  ages 
debar  them  from  a full  participation  iu  the  benefits  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, then  the  blame  shall  attach  to  parents,  and  not  the  State  or  her  agents. 

We  have  been  compelled,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  receive  a 
goodly  number  of  pupils  into  the  institution,  who  had  really  passed  the 
proper  age ; and  had  the  reputation  of  the  infant  institution  been  depen- 
dent entirely  on  the  progress  made  by  such,  1 am  sure  it  could  not  have 
been  sustained  before  the  public  mind.  But,  at  all  times,  we  have  been  able 
to  have  a sulBcieut  number  of  young  pupils  to  give  tone  to  the  in.«titution, 
and  thereby  show  the  eflicacy  of  the  plan,  while,  in  contrast,  proper  allow- 
ance has  been  made.  This  condition  of  thiugs  could  not  have  been  avoided, 
unless  we  had  denied  such  aged  pupils  any  place  with  us ; and  in  so  doing 
we  would  have  circumscribed  the  spirit  of  beuevoleuce  which  should  charac- 
terize such  labors.  And  though  this  practice  may  not  be  iu  perfect  keeping 
with  the  Act  of  1834,  in  point  of  age,  still,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  any 
indulgence  which  your  board  may  have  allowed  on  that  subject,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  was  not  only  justifiable  but  highly  commcudable.  A 
few  years  more,  and  that  necessity  will  no  longer  exist ; and  we  assure  you 
that  we  will  be  ready  and  even  anxious  to  adopt  specific  ages,  before  or  after 
which  no  pupil  may  be  received,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances ; 
for,  while  the  improvement  of  aged  pupils  is  not  so  great,  the  labor  is 
immensely  increased. 

No  material  change  has  been  made  in  regard  to  shop-work.  That  for  the 
making  of  shoes  and  boots  is  successfully  under  progress,  and  already,  from 
that  shop  some  of  our  graduates  have  carried  industrial  habits,  aud  have 
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gone  to  work  for  themselves  at  their  homes.  Another  is  partially  kept  up 
for  cabinet  making,  but  for  want  of  more  room  its  operations  are  limited. 
These  have,  so  far,  been  self-sustaining.  But  further  observation  has  shown 
that  no  trade  here  is  more  likely  to  succeed  well  than  shoe  and  boot-making. 
I have  lately  opened  a small  room  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  labor  for 
the  blind  boys.  For  this  I need  an  instructor,  which,  under  the  contem- 
plated arrangement  of  next  year,  I have  no  doubt  you  will  supply.  I need 
make  no  remarks  on  the  importance  of  this  step.  The  gentleman  now  super- 
intending the  little  affairs  in  the  cabinet  shop  (a  deaf  mute  graduate)  is  in  a 
fair  use  of  tools,  and  can  turn  broom  handles,  &c.,  necessary  for  the  indus- 
trial department  for  the  blind  ; so  that  by  combining  these  two  shops,  in 
some  degree,  he  may  become  useful  to  both.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  boot  shop  is  likewise  a deaf  mute,  graduate  of  the  Hartford  institution, 
and  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  workman,  and  is  fully  supplied  at  all  times 
with  orders. 

A blind  gentleman  of  Camden,  (S.  C.)  by  the  name  of  Dutton,  lately 
addressed  me,  offering  his  services  as  instructor  of  the  blind  in  the  mechanical 
department,  and  proposed  suitable  references.  I am  inclined  to  his  employ- 
ment, and  when  satisfied  of  his  proficiency,  will  refer  the  case,  with  other 
interests,  to  your  board.  I have  thus  stated  these  particulars  in  order  to  show 
you  that  my  plan  has  been,  not  only  to  educate  the  head,  but  train  the  hands, 
and  put  in  operation  here  as  many  as  possible  of  those  we  seek  to  elevate, 
demonstrating  the  efficiency  of  the  plan. 

The  almost  entire  absence  of  epidemics  of  any  kind,  is  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  the  healthfulness  of  our  location.  And  I am  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  buildings  shall  have  been 
extended  and  our  grounds  sufficiently  improved  and  beautified,  that  this  loca- 
tion will  become  one  of  particular  notice,  especially  to  parents  who  have 
children  predisposed  to  disease.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  notice  the 
effects  of  the  water  on  debilitated  persons,  the  results  have  been  gratifying. 
Those  residing  in  a more  northern  latitude,  predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease, 
and  those  south  to  diseased  liver,  may  meet  here,  and  alike  share  the  bene- 
fits of  this  delightful  spot  of  earth.  And  though,  for  the  present,  somewhat 
wanting  in  facilities  for  market  and  travel,  which  will  be  remedied  when  the 
Spartanburg  and  Union  Railroad  is  completed,  we  are  freed  from  the  temp- 
tations which  are  imposed  on  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities. 
I’lds,  in  the  culture  of  youth,  is  an  advantage  of  no  ordinary  importance. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  health  of  the  inmates,  I refer  you  to  the 
report  of  M.  A.  Moore,  M.  D.,  who,  at  my  request,  has  been  physician  to 
the  institution  for  a length  of  time. 
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LIST  OF  BENEFICIARY  PUPILS, 

Taught  during  the  Jirst  quarter,  ending  icith  March,  1856. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


NAMKS. 

Elisha  M.  Iliighston,  . 
Harvey  W.  Beunett, 
Dolphus  M.  C.  Cole,  . 
Erasmus  B.  Smoke, 
Martha  Ann  Stewart,  . 
Sarah  Ann  Lewis,  . 
'William  J.  Miller,  . 
Ann  IL  Theus, 

James  S.  Hagius, 
Robert  M.  Hagius,  . 
Seaborn  J.  Wilson,  . 
Margaret  Sparrow,  . 
Pinckney  Burress, 
Margaret  Burress,  . 
Mary  Jane  Templeton, 
Jane  J.  Rogers, 

Luther  C.  Halfacre,  . 


DEPARTMENT 

NAMKS. 

Isabella  Readhimer,  . 

Jamus  McKlhany,  . 

Louise  McElhauy, 

J’erry  F.  Clark, 

Nancy  A.  P.  Clark,  . 

Samuel  Sumner, 

P.  W.  S.  Blanton, 

Rosella  Crow, 

Rebecca  Bettis, 

Bartimeus  Coley,  . 


LOCATION. 

. Spartanburg  District,  S.  C. 


u 

ii. 

u 

U 

Barnwell 

a 

(4 

Greenville 

u 

u 

Anderson 

(i 

Barnwell  Village. 

Orangeburg  District, 

u 

Lancaster 

u 

u 

li 

a 

u 

Barnwell 

u 

u 

Spartanburg 

a 

a 

Anderson 

u 

u 

n 

u 

u 

A'ork 

u 

a 

Sumter 

a 

a 

Newberry  Village, 

u 

FOR  TUE  BLIND. 


LOCATION. 


Lexington 

District, 

s.  c, 

York 

U 

(4 

4( 

u 

Greenville 

U 

ti 

« 

U 

u 

Union 

(i 

ti 

Spartanburg 

u 

u 

Greenville 

4( 

u 

u 

U 

Laurens 

u 

(i 
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SECOND  QUARTER,  ENDING  WITH  JUNE. 

The  list  of  beneficiaries  the  same  as  the  first,  except  Zabdial  E.  Ayer,  St. 
Paul’s  Parish,  was  added  to  list  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


THIRD  QUARTER,  ENDING  WITH  SEPTEMBER. 

The  list  of  beneficiary  pupils  the  same  as  the  second,  except  Dolphus  M. 
C.  Cole,  graduate  from  the  list  of  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Thomas  A.  Edwards, 
Greenville  district,  entered  on  the  list  of  the  blind. 


FOURTH  QUARTER,  ENDING  WITH  DECEMBER. 

The  list  of  beneficiary  pupils  the  same  as  third  quarter,  except  Elisha  M. 
Hughston,  graduated  from  the  list  of  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Mary  L.  Hawkin.s, 
and  Joseph  H.  Hawkins,  former  pupils,  and  Jerry  Hawkins,  new  pupil, 
added  to  the  same  list.  And  Suprey  A.  Chisholme,  of  Chester  district,  added 
to  the  list  for  the  blind. 


Commissioners,  in  Account  with  N.  Pinckney  alker,  President. 


U 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Taught  in  the  institution  since  its  commencement j January  22,  1849. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


NAMES. 

1 *Jolin  M.  Hughston, 

LOCATION. 

. Spartanburg  District, 

s.  c 

2 *Elisha  M.  Hughston,  . . 

u 

^1 

u 

3 *Elizabeth  J.  Hughston, 

u 

u 

(C 

4 *Arena  A.  Cooper, 

u 

u 

(C 

5 Harvey  W.  Bennett,  . 

iC 

u 

iC 

6 *Sarah  Ann  Chamblin,  . . 

(( 

C( 

(( 

7 *Alfred  Cole, 

a 

u 

a 

8 *Dolphus  M.  C.  Cole, 

u 

u 

u 

9 fTilman  Sparkes,  . 

. Union 

a 

(C 

10  f Coleman  Sparkes, 

u 

u 

u 

ll  fMary  Sparkes, 

u 

u 

u 

12  *James  C.  Templeton, 

. Laurens 

(C 

iL 

13  ^Clarissa  J.  Brewster,  . 

U 

a 

u 

14  Erasmus  D.  Smoke,  . 

. Barnwell 

u 

u 

15  '^Catharine  E.  Morris,  . 
IG  Martha  Ann  Stewart, 

. Henderson,  K C. 

. Greenville  District, 

a 

17  Sarah  Ann  Lewis, 

. Anderson 

u 

u 

18  Mary  L.  Hawkins,  . 

. Greenville 

a 

a 

19  Joseph  H.  Hawkins,  . 

4< 

a 

a 

20  William  J.  Miller,  . 

. Barnwell  C. 

H. 

a 

21  Ann  H.  Theus,  . 

. Orangeburg  District, 

a 

22  James  S.  Hagins,  . 

. Lancaster 

u 

u 

23  Robert  M.  Hagins, 

u 

a 

iC 

24  JRebecca  P.  Milford,  . 

. Abbeville 

u 

u 

25  ^Isabella  E.  Milford, 

(C 

u 

* Those  marked  thus  graduated, 
f Expelled. 

1^”  Those  not  marked,  now  under  instruction. 

\ Under  instruction  for  a time,  but  not  regularly  graduated.  Some  of  them  will  bo 
returned  when  the  buildings  are  enlarged. 


IG 


2G  ^Elizabeth  L.  Milford, 

Anderson  District, 

S.  C. 

27  JThoiuas  A.  Burton, 

{(  it 

Ci 

28  ^Robert  H.  Sloan, 

Pendleton  “ 

a 

29  *Jesse  Morgan,  .... 

Greenville  “ 

U 

30  *Martlia  J Cunningham,  . 

Spartanburg  “ 

u 

31  Seaborn  J.  Wilson, 

Barnwell  “ 

ii 

32  1 Alexander  Drummond, 

Spartanburg  “ 

ii 

33  Margaret  Sparrow, 

u 

34  JAnna  Mary  Jenkins, 

St.  John’s,  Colleton. 

35  |Micah  J.  Jenkins, 

ii  U 

3G  Pinckney  Burress,  . 

Anderson  District, 

ii 

37  Mary  J.  Templeton,  . 

Y ork  “ 

a 

38  JNancy  J.  E.  Duckworth,  . 

Morganton,  N.  C. 

39  JMartha  Greor,  .... 

Spartanburg  District, 

a 

40  jSamuel  Ilagins, 

Lancaster  “ 

ii 

41  Ferdinand  Robbins,  . 

Chester  “ 

ii 

42  Jane  J.  Rogers, 

Sumter  “ 

ii 

43  JS.  Henrietta  McFarland, 

S])artauburg  “ 

ti 

44  Margaret  Burress,  . 

Anderson  “ 

n 

45  Luther  C.  Halfacre, 

Newberry,  C.  II. 

ii 

4G  William  Foster, 

Ashville,  N.  C. 

47  JHenry  Morris,  .... 

Henderson,  N.  C. 

48  |Edgar  H.  Colcock,  . 

Charleston,  S C. 

49  Zabdial  E.  Ayer, 

St.  Paul’s  Parish,  S. 

c. 

50  Jerry  Hawkins,  . . 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

DEPAUfMENT  FOR 

THE  BUND 

NiMRS. 

LOCATION. 

1 Isabella  N.  C.  Readhimer,  . 

Tvcxington  District, 

s.  c. 

2 James  T.  l\IcElhany, 

York  “ 

3 |E.  Lucinda  McKlhany, 

((  U 

ii 

4 Louise  J.  McEIhany, 

u u 

ii 

5 Perry  F.  Clarke, 

Greenville  “ 

ii 

G Nancy  A.  P.  Clarke, 

a a 

it 

7 Samuel  Sumner,  jun.  . 

Union  “ 

ii 

J A mere  defect  in  articulation,  hie  hearing  perfect. 


IT 


8 P.  W.  S.  P>lanton,  . 

9 Rosella  Crow, 

10  Rebecca  Bettis, 

11  JLancastor  Hazelwood,  . 

12  Eartiiueus  Coley, 

13  Thomas  A.  Edwards,  . 

14  Suprey  A.  Chisholme,  . . 

15  James  Lyun, 


Spartanburg  District, 

s.  c. 

Greenville 

(.i 

u 

<■( 

a 

u 

Union 

u 

Laurens 

u 

u 

Greenville 

u 

u 

Chester 

a 

u 

a 

a 

u 

A more  particular  history  of  the  institution  may  be  given  in  some  future 
report,  as  this  is  already  being  extended  beyond  the  limit  I first  proposed. 
According  to  arrangements  now  in  progress,  this  will  cease  to  be  an  individual 
enterprise  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  become  a State  institution.  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  privilege,  to  present  you  the  actual  con- 
dition of  my  labors. 

A few  uncorrected  compositions  I wish  included  in  the  report  when  printed, 
which  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  present  the  general  proficiency  of  our 
pupils  in  thought  and  language. 

I am  not  much  in  favor  of  the  common  practice  of  institutions  of  the  kind 
sending  out  such  compositions,  ber'ause,  to  say  the  least,  the  disposition  to 
appear  well  before  the  public  eye  is  a temptation  both  to  teacher  and  pupil 
to  correct  a little,  however  indirectly.  Not  that  I would  charge  error,  but 
merely  the  pointing  of  the  finger,  by  a teacher,  to  a mistake  on  a slate,  or 
black-board,  may  induce  a pupil  to  find  and  correct  a word-  or  sentence, 
which,  if  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  he  might  not  be  able  to  do. 

This,  a very  conscientious  teacher  might  regard  as  a correction,  while 
another  might  not ; and  hence,  the  one  allowing,  and  the  other  disapproving 
such  changes  in  words  or  sentences,  their  pupils  are  made  to  appear  differ- 
ently advanced,  when,  indeed,  this  distinction  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction put  upon  the  word  correction.  I have,  therefore,  determined  to 
define  ray  rules  for  uncorrected  compositions. 

A word  or  sentence  is  written  at  the  top  of  the  slate  or  blackboard — a 
mhject  on  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  write.  When  done,  the  teacher 
looks  over  it,  and  points  out  the  mistakes  in  the  construction  of  words  and 
sentences,  simply  by  telling  the  pupil  that  there  is  a mistake,  without  telling 
■what  that  mistake  is.  If  the  pupil,  after  having  his  mind  directed  to  the 
2)lacc,  is  able  to  make  any  change,  be  it  .so,  otherwise  it  is  loft  uncorrcctcd. 

N.  PINCKNEY  WALKER,  President. 

I In  the  department  for  the  Blind,  those  marked  thus  [;];],  under  instruction  only  for  a 
time — one  not  returned,  inconsequence  ol  bad  health,  and  the  other  considered  too  young. 


PHYSICIAN’S  REPOHT. 


To  the  Commissioners  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind : 

(^KNTLEMKN  : At  the  request  of  Mr.  AValker,  I have  been  acting  as  phy- 
sician to  the  institution  since  about  the  first  of  May,  1854. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  my  services  from  that  time  until  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  1855,  when  I was  called  to  see  one  of  the  mute  boys  laboring 
under  dysentery.  There  was  one  other  pupil  who  had  an  attack  of  the  same 
disease,  but  it  was  in  its  mildest  form  in  both  cases,  and  yielded  readily  to 
treatment. 

I will  take  occasion  here  to  remark,  that  no  portion  of  this  district,  and 
perhaps  no  portion  of  the  State,  has  suffered  less  from  that  dreadful  epidemic, 
than  this  place  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  was  no  farther  call  for  my 
services  until  the  l4th  of  last  March,  when  I was  sent  for  to  see  one  of  the 
mute  boys,  whose  disease  was  chills.  These  he  contracted  in  one  of  the 
parishes  before  received  into  the  institute,  and  the  chills  were  arrested  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and  have  never  since  returned.  They  left  him  feeble  for 
a short  time,  but  he  is  now  enjoying  excellent  health.  About  the  1st  of 
April,  the  mumps,  a which  will  make  its  appearance  in  the  healthiest 

localities,  made  its  appearance  here,  and  being  contagious  in  its  character, 
nearly  all  the  pupils  had  it. 

There  has  been  no  death,  I believe,  among  the  inmates  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school. 


M.  A.  MOOHE,  Jr.,  Physician. 


SPECIMENS  OF  COMPOSITION  BY  PUPILS. 


[The  followinrf  composition  was  written  hy  a deaf  and  dumh  gentleman, 
over  forty-jive  years  of  age,  who  entered,  the  institution  Novemher  22, 
1853 — under  instruction  not  quite  threeyears.  He  tvas  unahle  to  perform 
the  alqdiahet  wheyi  he  came.  This  is  given  as  an  extreme  case  in  point 
of  aged\ 

SQUIREELS. 

Squirrels  Jump  over  fences  into  in  the  woods,  squirrels  climb  up  trees 
on  gnawers  eat  nut  and  leave  the  shells  and  squirrels  climb  up  trees  hollow 
trees  leaves ; dogs  run  fast  bark  and  squirrels,  up  trees  hear  men  take  gun 
carry  behind  and  kill  Some  Squirrels,  trees  fall  down,  boys  pick  and 
Squirrels  carry  their  them — Cold  winter,  heard,  men  take  gun  carry  creep 
behind  and  kill  some.  Squirrels  trees  fall  down  boys  take,  and  squirrels  carry 
into  through  and  aways  in  the  house  men  pick  and  Squirrels  carrels  skin 
piece  in  pot  fire  Do  you  like  to  cat  Squirrels 


\T>y  a hoy,  eleven  years  old,  under  instniction  nearly  tivo  years — deaf  from 

hirthl\ 

FARMERS. 

Some  men  arc  farmers  Farmers  often  plough  with  horses  in  their  fields. 
They  are  very  industrious.  People  like  to  see  farmers,  work  in  their  fields. 
Many  men  become  farmer’s.  Some  farmers  cannot  do  all  the  work.  Some 
bad  farmers  do  not  work  in  fields.  They  are  very  lazy,  old  farmers  cannot 
work  hard.  They  are  weak.  Some  farmers  become  merchants.  My  father 
was  a farmer.  Now  he  is  a mei’chant.  Farmers  sometimes  drink  rum  and 
chew  tobacco.  Farmers  tell  their  sons,  and  negroes  must  work  fast  in  their 
fields.  Some  farmers  sell  many  bales  of  cotton,  in  Columbia,  or  Charleston. 
They  earn  their  money.  Some  farmers  are  rich  men.  They  do  not  work 
much.  Poor  farmers  work  hard  in  the  field.  I read  about  farmers  in  my 
book.  Farmers  do  not  work  on  the  Sabbath.  They  rest.  They  often  talk 
with  their  wives,  on  Sunday,  women  do  not  become  farmers.  They  cannot 
plough,  Sometimes  they  pick  cotton  in  the  fields. 
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[/>y  a (jirly  eleven  years  old,  under  instruction  nearly  two  years — -par- 

tially  deaf  from  hirth.'\ 

LITTLE  CUILDREN-. 

Sotpe  little  children  disobey  their  parents.  They  are  wrong.  Little 
children  love  to  eat  sugar  very  much.  Little  ehildvcn  are  pretty.  Some 
little  children  love  to  obey  their  parents.  Some  parents  bid  their  children  to 
do  right — Little  childten  do  not  work  all  day.  They  cannot  work  good. 
They  often  play  every  day.  Some  parents  will  teach  their  little  children  to 
read  good  books.  They  will  give  them  some  now  books.  Little  children 
can  fetch  some  little  sticks  for  the  fire.  They  are  good  children.  Some 
children  are  ^ood.  Some  children  are  bad.  Little  children  walk  through 
woods  and  pick  whortleberries  in  their  little  ba.skets.  They  like  to  pick 
them.  ]jittle  children  love  to  play  on  the  lawn.  Some  little  children  bite 
or  strike  other  children.  Sometime  they  climb  up  small  trees.  They  love 
to  run  on  the  ground.  Some  little  children  sit  under  the  table.  Some  wives 
and  liu.sbands  have  large  families.  Some  of  their  children  are  large.  Some 
of  their  children  arc  little  Little  children  are  often  troublesome.  They  often 
cry.  Little  children  like  to  eat  snow.  They  will  be  sick.  Their  parents 
often  buy  some  new  clothes  for  their  clothes.  The  mother  make  their  new 
clothes.  Sometime  little  children  tear  their  new  clothes  and  their  mother 
must  mend  them.  They  are  very  careless..  They  cannot  buy  their  own 
clothes.  Some  little  children  love  their  parents.  Some  do  not  love  their 
parents  very  much.  They  arc  very  bad.  Some  little  children  are  very  glad 
to  have  their  new  clothes  very  pretty.  They  are  very  proud. 


[By  a deaf  yirl,  fourteen  years  of  aye,  ntuler  instruction  three  years  last 

I'ebruary.2 

* A rOOR  MANL 

Some  years  ago  a poor  man  was  rich.  ]’nt  he  came  to  poverty.  Ili.s 
wife  and  chihlren  were  dead,  hut  ho  was  alone  alive.  Tie  was  very  unhappy. 
He  had  a little  food.  He  wa?  very  uncomfortable.  In  a few  days  some 
Indians  walked  to  wander  in  the  woods.  When  they  saw  a poor  man  in  a 
house.  They  walked  toward  him.  The  poor  man  was  afraid  of  being  caught 
liy  the  indians.  They  conspired  to  catch  him.  They  took  him  prisoner. 
One  of  them  Constrived  to  put  the  fire  on  the  poor  man’s  house  to  burn. 
The  house  was  burned  by  the  fire.  The  indians  carried  the  poor  man  to  a 
large  hut.  When  they  reached  it,  the  poor  man  wondered  to  see  it.  He  did 
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not  want  to  live  in  it.  But  the  indians  told  him  to  stay  in  it  with  them. 
He  did  not  hke  to  live  in  it.  The  indians  Supported  with  him.  In  tho 
morning,  they  wanted  to  hunt  some  beasts  in  the  woods.  They  had  no  guns, 
but  they  had  arrows  and  bows.  They  found  a large  deer,  eating  the  grass. 
One  of  them  had  killed  it.  When  the  Indians  w'ere  gone  away,  he  slipped 
and  ran  away.  He  made  a narrow  escape  from  the  large  hut.  He  rambled 
in  the  wmods.  He  saw  a large  house  and  he  wanted  to  enter  into  it.  He 
went  to  it.  A rich  gentleman  and  his  family  saw  him.  They  pitied  him, 
because  he  was  a poor  man.  The  rich  gentleman  met  him  and  talked  with 
him.  He  told  him  that  he  was  very  hungry.  The  rich  gentleman  surprised 
to  hear  him  and  gave  him  a dinner.  The  rich  gentleman  told  him  that  he 
let  him  to  support  with  him.  When  the  indians  came  to  the  same  hut,  they 
missed  him. 


a lad  fifteen  years  old,  under  instruction  fiue  years  last  May — deaf.~\ 

KINDNESS. 

The  kindness  is  better  than  the  selfishness,  or  gold.  The  kindness  of  any 
person  must  be  continued  till  he  dies.  Kindness,  mercy,  and  patience,  make 
goodness.  Some  repentant  people  perhaps  have  obtained  the  doing  of  good- 
ness. The  kindness  will  make  you  happy  but  it  causes  not  happiness  itself 
but  God  gives  you  pleasure.  That  man  is  kind  to  us.  This  phrase  of  that 
kind  man  is  said  by  the  girls  who  are  near  him.  If  any  man  have  no  kind- 
ness in  his  heart,  the  boys  will  get  not  somethings  of  his,  if  they  want  or 
ask  him  for  them.  We  do  wrong,  and  cannot  do  right  without  sometimes 
going  astray.  JNone  of  the  people  have  always  done  from  their  birth  to  old 
age.  Jesus  Christ  was  living  on  the  globe,  his  body  was  like  our  bodies  and 
He  did  right  as  his  life  was  continued  unspoiled.  The  time  arrived  for  his 
death.  He  is  gone.  If  the  pupils  are  kind  I think  they  will  be  happy,  and 
write  to  each  other,  after  gi-aduating.  I think  that  they  will  somethings  of 
goodness  w'hen  they  graduate  here.  The  dogs  do  not  think  of  the  kindness 
as  we  think  of  it.  The  kindness  of  one  boy  gives  another  boy  pleasure  when 
he  is  hungry.  Perhaps  I have  no  kindness. 


{^By  a lad  seventeen  years  old,  under  instruction  nearly  six  years — totally 

dcof.'\ 

TERSEVERANCE. 


Mr  Walker  has  persevered  in  teaching  us  about  some  things  which  are 
important.  Now  he  has  sold  the  land  to  the  commissioners.  He  is  glad  to 
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00. 


make  this  a State  institution.  Tt  is  by  perseverance  that  wo  finish  shoes, 
&c.  We  must  not  evade  perseverance  in  our  business.  It  is  by  great  per- 
severance that  Mr  Bobo  does  such  a great  business.  The  congress  of  the 
united  states  has  persevered  in  performing  its  duty  notwithstanding  many 
sectional  disputes  and  troubles.  The  ingenious  American  (Robert  Fulton,) 
persevered  in  employing  steam  on  the  river  of  Hudson  in  the  year  1807.  He 
had  good  luck  in  the  art  of  building  steam-boats.  It  is  by  great  perseveranc-o 
that  the  president  3Ir.  Pierce  does  such  a great  business  in  presiding  over 
the  united  states.  The  people  of  Kansas  disputed  whether  it  should  be  a 
Slave,  or  uon-Slave  state ; at  last  by  persevering  the  people  of  the  southern 
states  have  conquered  the  Northern  People. 

Col.  Butler  persevered  in  fighting  against  the  Mexicans.  It  was  by  acci- 
dent that  he  was  killed  by  them,  ai.d  his  death  so  exasperated  his  army  that 
they  persevered  until  they  conquered. 

The  British  came  to  the  united  states,  and  fought  against  the  Americans 
so  hard  j but  by  great  perseverance  the  Americans  conquered  them.  Thev 
were  badly  beaten.  The  Americans  hated  George  III  as  badly  as  if  he  were 
a snake. 

Col.  Tarleton  and  his  army  came  to  Cowpen  in  South  Carolina  and  fought 
with  Gen.  Morgan.  The  whole  of  the  Americans  almost  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  British.  But  by  greatly  persevering  the  Americans  under  Gen  Morgan 
were  exasperated  and  conquered  the  British.  Thou  the  Americans  under  Gen 
Morgan  were  glad  that  they  did  not  fall  into  the  power  of  the  British. 

Col.  Washington  and  his  army  could  not  conquere  the  British  in  their 
fort  at  Camden.  But  his  ingenuity  caused  him  to  make  a wooden  cannon 
like  an  iron  cannon  truly.  He  drew  the  cannon  in  front  of  the  fort  of  the 
British.  They  were  terrifi' d,  thinking  that  if  the  cannon  were  fired  at  the 
fort,  it  was  sure  that  it  would  be  destroyed.  It  was  without  perseverance 
that  Col  Washington  and  his  army  conquered  the  British  this  time.  Tho 
whole  of  the  liritish  soon  fell  into  tho  power  of  tho  Americans. 


l^y  ^ t.wnnti/-thron  years  of  a<je^  under  instruction  five  and  a 

h a If  years — tota  I ly  deaf.  ] 

WORK. 

Some  industrioms  people  love  to  work  in  the  fields  and  earn  monev  enough 
so  that  they  can  buy  a piece  of  land.  They  must  build  their  houses.  I’oor 
lazy  people  do  not  work  their  fields.  Tlioy  will  never  earn  monev  enough. 
They  cannot  become  rich.  I found  an  old  woman  and  her  family  living  in 
a small  house.  She  never  earned  money.  Her  family  is  very  poor.  She 
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has  little  clothes.  She  has  no  bed  and  chairs.  She  asked  my  mother  to 
give  her  some  ragged  clothes.  She  is  a beggar.  There  aretwo  men  working 
in  the  patch  with  two  ploughs  and  mules.  Uncle  Rev.  Benjamine  Wofford 
worked  so  hard  and  earn  money  enough,  and  became  a rich  man  and  he 
bought  a fine  carriage.  He  went  to  Tennessee  and  preached  there.  He 
hunted  a young  girl.  He  married  her.  He  brought  her  from  Tennessee. 
He  had  a fine  house  and  good  land.  He  had  no  children.  He  had  some 
negroes.  He  was  a good  blacksmith.  He  sold  his  land  and  moved  to  Spar- 

tanburg where  he  died. 


[Z>y  a young  man,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  under  instruction,  five  and  a 

half  years — a graduate.^ 

MADAME  CLOFULLIA,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEARDED  LADY. 

She  was  born  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  the  year  1829  about  five 
miles  from  Geneva  in  Switzerland.  The  name  of  her  father  was  Joseph 
Boisdechene,  who  was  born  at  Geneva  which  was  the  native  place  of  William 
Tell,  the  Liberator  of  Switzerland.  This  country  obtained  its  Independence 
in  the  year  1319.  The  greatest  length  of  the  country  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  and  in  width  is  two  hundred  miles.  The  name  of  her  mother 
was  M’lle  Francoise  Masset  before  she  was  married.  Mr.  Masset  (her  father) 
was  born  at  Ambrieux  in  France.  I shall  not  describe  his  biography  for  it 
would  take  a long  time  for  me  to  do  so.  I do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the 
place  where  Mrs.  Masset  was  raised. 

When  her  age  was  ten  years,  she  was  sent  to  one  of  the  best  boarding 
schools  of  Geneva.  She  got  along  very  remarkably  in  her  studies  and 
always  excelled  her  schoolmates.  When  her  age  was  about  eighteen  years, 
her  education  was  completed.  Then  She  returned  home  from  the  boarding- 
school.  Her  character  was  remarkably  sweet  and  sensitive  and  her  Stature 
was  rather  middling.  I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Boisdechene  married  her 
soon  after  she  completed  her  education  or  not.  He  was  of  middle  size,  of  a 
lively  and  pleasing  countenance,  frank  of  character,  pleasant  and  lively  dis- 
position and  had  a little  beard.  Eleven  months  after  their  union,  Mrs.  Bois- 
dechene gave  birth  to  a daughter  They  called  Josephine.  They  were  proud 
of  their  daughter,  but  after  a short  time  they  perceived  that  the  face  and 
body  of  her  were  covered  with  a slight  down.  After  a while  the  down  grew 
to  hair.  When  she  was  about  eight  years  of  ago,  the  down  grew  to  a beard 
of  fully  about  two  inches  in  length.  Their  friends  advised  them  not  to  shave 
their  daughter  or  cut  her  bctM»d  for  her  beard  was  extraordinary.  1 believe 
that  she  was  eight  years  of  age.  She  was  sent  to  the  same  boarding-school 
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at  which  her  mother  liaJ  been  educated.  She  impro\ed  rapidly  in  her  Stu- 
dies and  excelled  particularly  in  those  works  adapted  to  her  sex,  Such  as 
embroideries,  laces,  and  all  kinds  of  needlework.  I believe  that  she  left  tho 
boarding-school  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time,  the 
length  of  her  beard  was  about  five  inches.  She  was  of  a middling  Stature 
and  has  a striking  resemblance  to  her  grandfather.  Her  beard  is  Silky  and 
of  a dark  brown.  She  travelled  through  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
until  she  was  married  by  M.  Fortune  Clofullia.  He  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  when  he  married  her.  He  was  of  a Stature  more  than  middle,  of  pleas- 
ing countenance  and  has  a little  beard.  At  the  end  of  nine  months  of  happy 
marriage,  .Mrs.  Clofullia  gave  birth  to  a daughter.  They  called  her  Zelea. 
Six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Zelea,  Mrs.  Clofullia  gave  birth  to  a Son  named 
Albert.  After  a short  time,  they  found  that  both  his  face  and  body  were 
covered  with  soft  light  hair.  They  came  to  America  on  a visit  a few  years 
ago.  I do  not  know  where  they  are.  I should  like  to  know  where  they 


are. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


1st.  A certificate,  signed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Legislature  resi- 
ding in  the  district  or  parish  wherein  the  applicant  lives,  showing  the 
inability  of  the  parents,  will  be  required  by  the  Commissioners  before  the 
reception  of  a beneficiary  pupil. 

2d.  Parents  furnish  clothing,  if  possible,  neatly  packed  in  a trunk, 
with  each  article  marked  with  the  pupil’s  name. 

3d.  Name  of  the  pupil,  in  full,  age,  cause  of  deafness  or  blindness,  a stare^ 
ment  of  diseases  had,  such  as  mumps,  measles,  whooping  cough,  <fec.,  and  any 
disposition  to  fits  or  sudden  attacks  of  any  kind,  will  be  required. 

4th.  New  pupils  received  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  or 
second  Wednesday  in  July,  in  each  year. 

5th.  Pay  pupils  charged  $150  per  session,  ten  months. 

6th.  Age  determined  by  Commissioners  in  each  individual  case. 

7th.  No  deduction  for  temporary  absence. 

8th.  In  any  case,  when  thought  advisable,  the  petitioner  for  the  admission 
of  a pupil  will  be  required  to  give  assurances  that  such  pupil  will  be  received 
back  by  the  parents  or  friends,  when  educated. 

9th.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance. 
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Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  pay  pupils,  will  address  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution  directly. 

Those  applying,  expecting  the  benefit  of  State  appropriation,  will  address 
the  President  also,  who,  upon  the  reception  of  such  application,  will  return, 
by  the  next  mail,  to  the  applicant,  a blank  petition,  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
applicant,  who  becomes  the  “ petitioner”  for  the  child  or  children.  This 
petition,  filled  out,  and  signed,  as  provided  in  Article  1st,  in  “ terms  of 
admission,”  will  be  sealed  up  and  directed  to  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who, 
on  being  satisfied  that  the  terms  have  been  properly  complied  with,  will 
order  the  admission  of  the  pupil.  This  order,  thus  signed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, will  either  be  returned  to  the  petitioner,  or  sent  directly  to  the  insti- 
tution. If  sent  to  the  petitioner,  the  “ order”  must,  in  all  cases,  be  pre- 
sented when  the  pupil  is  brought.  If  sent  to  the  institution,  the  President 
will  forthwith  notify  the  petitioner  that  such  order  has  been  received,  and  his 
readiness  to  receive  the  pupil. 

/ST  After  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  no  parent  or  visitor  will  be  boarded 
or  lodged  in  the  institution. 

A suitable  boarding-house  will  be  opened  near  by,  where  accommodations 
will  be  had  at  a reasonable  cost.  Persons  arriving  will  inquire  for  the 
“ Cedar  Spring  Boarding-House.” 
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